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self coming towards him. Sir Walter Scott is said ta
have seen a phantom, of the dead Byron. It is possible
that all of us are liable to momentary hallucinations at
times of exceptional nervous exhaustion, though they
are too fugitive to excite our attention.

When not brought on by exhaustion or artificial
means, the hallucinations of the sane have their origin
in a preternatural power of imagination. It is well
known that this power can be greatly improved by
attention and cultivation. Goethe used to exercise him-
self in watching for ocular spectra, and could at will
transform these subjective sensations into definite forms,
such as flowers ; and Johannes Miiller found he had the
same power.1 Stories are told of portrait painters who
could summon visual images of their sitters with a
vividness equal to that of reality, and serving all the
purposes of their art. Mr. G-alton's interesting inquiries
into the power of " visualizing " would appear to prove
that many people can at will sport on the confines of
the phantom world of hallucination. There is good
reason to think that imaginative children tend to con-
fuse mental images and percepts.2

1  That subjective sensation   may become the starting-point in
complete hallucination is   shown in a curious instance given by
Lazarus, and quoted by Taine, cp. cit, vol. i. p. 122, et se%.  The
German psychologist relates that, on one occasion in Switzerland, after
gazing for some time on a chain of snow-peaks, he saw an apparition of
an. absent friend, looking like a corpse.   He goes on to explain that
this phantom was the product of an image of recollection which some-
how managed to combine itself with the (positive) after-image left by
the impression of the snow-surface.

2  For an account of Mr, Galton's researches, see Mind, No. xix.
Compare, however, Professor Bain's judicious observations on these